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pent “Use of Training Aids by Army and Navy 


By R. C. M. Flynt* 


O ASPECT of the training programs of the 

armed services has been viewed with greater 
interest by educators than the creation, production, 
and utilization of training aids and devices. In view 
of this widespread interest, Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, appointed on 
May 19, 1944, a Committee on Military Training 
Aids and Instructional Materials composed of staff 
specialists of the U. S. Office of Education drawn 
from each of its major divisions. The report of the 
Committee which is now available as a publication 
of the Office does not aim to evaluate, to report all 
aspects, or to make pretensions of exhaustive study. 
Rather, its purpose is to suggest the lines of interest 
which it is believed educators will find most fruitful. 


Values for Civilian Education 


The use of training aids in the educational pro- 
grams of the armed services is significant to civilian 
educators and is worthy of serious study by educators 
for a number of reasons, the most important of which 
are believed to be: (1) The scope and extent of the 
use of training aids by the armed services exceeds 
any previous use of such materials in education. 
(2) Many of the training aids produced by the armed 
services using public funds are applicable to subject 
_matter found in school and college curricula. These 

materials should be made available to schools and 
colleges where they apply to the curriculum. (3) 
The knowledge, understanding, and skills developed 
by the armed forces in the creation, production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of training aids are directly 
applicable to the problem of utilizing training aids 
- More effectively in civilian education. (4) In the 
Main, the personnel in the armed services who have 


*Mr. Flynt, who is senior specialist in higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education, is chairman of the Commitiee on Military Train- 
ing Aids and Instructional Materials. 
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pioneered, developed, and carried through the 
programs of training aids are educators. It is a 
reasonable expectation that many of them will 
return in a similar capacity to civilian life. Unless 
education in general is made fully aware of the im- 
plications of a more complete and effective use of 
training aids, the resources available in these persons 
will be lost. 

Civilian educators have an opportunity in the 
training programs of the Army and the Navy to 
study educational practices and procedures which 
have been more intensively developed on a large 
scale and under more thoroughly controlled condi- 
tions than has at any time been possible in civilian 
education. The military have not been hampered 
by the academic “lock-step” in assignment to train- 
ing. ‘They have been able to narrow their training 
objectives to specific limits. They have been able 
to make the most rigorous selection of human ma- 
terial. They have had motivation stemming from 
the deepest instincts to drive the student on. They 
have had complete control of his time. They have 
had the choice of instructors and educational ad- 
visers and complete control of the philosophy and 
method of instruction. They have had adequate 
funds for providing the most modern and complete 
instructional materials, training aids, and personnel 
establishments. It would indeed be surprising if 
worth-while practices for adaptation to civilian use 
could not be found, or if proof of practices whose 
civilian use has been limited could not be established. 


Basis of Service Training Programs 


The training programs of the Army and the Navy 
have been based upon three points of approach: 
(1) The utilization of scientific testing and classifi- 
cation procedures whereby the skills and aptitudes 
of each serviceman are determined and used as a 








basis for his assignment to duty and to training; 
(2) the utilization of job and operations analysis as 
a basis for curriculum building; and (3) the utiliza- 
tion of the tools and procedures of experiential learn- 
ing, as especially exemplified in the widespread use of 
training aids, including audio-visual aids. 

The armed services are using training aids in al- 
most every conceivable situation. The quantita- 
tive production of such materials may, in some cases, 
stagger the imagination of civilian educators ac- 
customed as they are to limited budgets in this area. 
For example, the Training Film Section of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics of the Navy has produced and 
made available for distribution more than 700,000 
10-minute reels of training films. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that the Army and the Navy have since 1940 
created 6 times the quantity of audio-visual aids as 
was created for use in civilian education in all the 
years before the beginning of the present war. 


Types of Training Aids 


The following list of the types of training aids, 
while in no sense original or confined to the services, 
represents in general the divisions under which 
development and stimulation of use have taken 
place. 

1. Textbooks and manuals. The Field Manuals, 
Technical Manuals, and Field Service Regulations 
of the Army are examples. These contain the of- 
ficial doctrine and procedures to be followed in 
training, and it is through these media that instruc- 
tion is standardized. 

2. Bulletins, pamphlets, and periodicals. A wide 
variety of these materials are published in both serv- 
ices. ‘They carry information and serve to stimulate 
those responsible for training, and are valuable 
supplements to formal official orders. 

3. Training films and film strips. 
aids are widely and intensively used. 

4. Pictures and graphic portfolios. These aids 
are frequently used to assist in creating desired 
attitudes. 

5. Posters and illustrations. Illustrated posters 
are widely used in both services for orientation and 
information and for indoctrination purposes. 

6. Maps, globes, and similar materials. Relief 
maps, globes, polaroid maps, and other types of 
projections are used. 

7. Charts and diagrams. These aids are used to 
present specialized techniques and to train for skills. 

8. Special auditory aids such as phonograph 
records. ‘They are used in the teaching of languages 
as well as to indicate the nature of speech of the 
natives in regions where our men must fight. 
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9. Real objects and models of objects. Great em- 
phasis is placed on these items. Mock-ups and the 
so-called synthetic devices have been brought to a 
high stage of development in many types of instruc 
tion. 

10. Sand tables and terrain models. 


basic aids, especially for tactical training. 


These are 


General Principles Applied 


The categories of training aids observed in use by 
the Army and the Navy are no different from those 
which have been long utilized in civilian education, 
for those in charge of the programs of the services 
have everywhere sought the best in civilian educa- 
tion and have made adaptations for their own 
special purposes. It is therefore not in the origi- 
nation of new types of aids that the greatest value is 
found for civilian education, but in the scope and 
intensity of their application and in the large quan- 
tities which have been made available. Wherever 
the services have used training aids, they have been 
planned specifically for the particular use desired, 
and have been observed to be entirely adequate in 
quantity, variety, and quality. In addition, no 
effort has been spared to make training aids readily 
available to instructors and to assist in their effective 
application. 

Although the Army and the Navy have conducted 
widespread research in the development and use of 
training aids, their extensive use of these devices is 
not regarded as experimental. In general, the aids 
and devices adopted, and the philosophy of their 
application had already been proved effective by 
civilian educators. In addition, the services were 
encouraged to make extensive use of training aids 
and devices by reason of the fact that these methods 
could be expedited coordinately with other methods, 
and not at the expense of time or the use of other 
means. For example, to try to create a trained corps 
of instructors prior to the initiation of the training 
program would have delayed unduly the beginning 
of training activities. 

It would appear that the most important values 
to be derived from the use of aids and devices in 
the training programs of the Army and the Navy 
are found in the way basic principles are illustrated 
and supported by their use, rather than in the 
specific aids and materials which may have direct 
application in civilian educational programs. The 
armed services have utilized devices and materials 
to render more effective the application of almost 
every known educational principle, and to further 
almost every known instructional objective. The 
great proportion of the aids created are aimed at 
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assisting in the direct teaching of skills and in the 
building of facts and information. There has been 
however, no lack of effort to attempt more difficult 
and abstruse objectives such as the development of 
attitudes and general values not directly related to 
specific teaching situations. 

A number of specific materials, techniques, and 
devices serve to illustrate the use of aids to effec- 
tuate general educational principles. Among these 
are: (1) The use of films, film strips, slides, posters, 
graphic portfolios, and other materials in orientation 
and for the creation of desired attitudes; (2) the 
development of materials which embody the use of 
humor, eye appeal, and naturalness; (3) the creation of 
materials suitable to the level and the ability of the 
learner; (4) the creation of aids and devices of great 
variety and flexibility for the same learning situa- 
tion; (5) the use of aids and devices to create realis- 
tic training situations; (6) the creation of materials 


utilizing all of the senses; and (7) the creation of 
materials embodying fully integrated programs of 
learning by doing. 


New Study 


The considerations of the Office of Education 
Committee have been strictly limited in scope in 
that they have been confined to the use of training 
aids and devices by the services. They have further- 
more been limited to the implications which the 
use of such materials may have for civilian education. 

As this issue of Hicner Epucation goes to press, 
announcement has been received of the plans of the 
American Council on Education to undertake a 
comprehensive survey of the training programs 
of the Army and the Navy. More complete informa- 
tion concerning this proposed study will be found 
on page 5 of this issue of Hicner Epucation. 





Federal Surplus Property and Educational Institutions 
By Henry H. Armsby* 


HE March 15, 1945, issue of HicnerR EpucaTion 

contained an article by the present writer telling 
of the developments in the program of disposal of 
Federal surplus property up to and including the 
submission to the Surplus Property Board by the 
Commissioner of Education of two reports of the 
Office of Education Advisory Committee on Surplus 
Property. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace the principal 
developments in the program since the publication 
of the preceding article, with particular reference 
to the interests of educational institutions and the 
efforts of the U. S. Office of Education to protect 
and advance those interests. 

A rather complete digest of the two reports 
mentioned above was issued in mimeographed form 
by the Office of Education late in March, and was 
published in Education for Victory on April 3, 1945. 


State-wide Cooperation of Educational 
Institutions Recommended 


The Commissioner of Education sent a letter on 
April 7, 1945, to the chief State school officers 
containing a quotation from a letter written to him 
by Robert A. Hurley, a member of the Surplus 





*Field Coordinator for Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Property Board, in which Mr. Hurley indicated that 
the Board was in agreement with the Office of 
Education Advisory Committee as to the desirability 
of some agency in each State to represent all types 
and levels of educational institutions in the State in 
the development of the program of disposal of 
surplus property to educational institutions. The 
Commissioner suggested “that the regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities of the States take 
the leadership in discussing and considering this 
problem with a view of securing cooperative action 
of all eligible educational institutions on a State-wide 
basis.” 


Cooperation of U. S. Office of Education with 
Surplus Property Board 


Under date of March 19, 1945, Guy M. Gillette, at 
that time chairman of the Surplus Property Board 
(now succeeded by W. S. Symington III), requested 
the assistance of the U. S. Public Health Service and 
the U. S. Office of Education in carrying out the 
provisions of section 13 of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, and outlined the functions which might be 
performed by these agencies. 

With the aid and advice of the Working Commit- 
tee of the Office of Education Advisory Committee 








on Surplus Property a plan and a budget has been 
submitted by the Office of Education to the Surplus 
Property Board to cover the performance of these 
duties by the Office of Education. The plan con- 
templates the establishment in the Office of Educa- 
ion of an operating unit, responsible to the Com- 
missioner of Education, to consist of a staff in Wash- 
ington to maintain continuous liaison with the Sur- 
plus Property Board and with the various disposal 
agencies and to represent the interests of the various 
types of educational institutions and associations, 
and field representatives of the Office of Education 
in each State to maintain liaison with local offices of 
disposal agencies and with the State educational 
agency for surplus property. 

Pending the approval of this plan and budget by 
the Surplus Property Board, members of the staff 
of the Office of Education have been cooperating 
with the Board and with the disposal agencies in 
working out the details of several programs of dis- 
posal of surplus property to educational institutions. 
All of these programs are still in the formative state, 
and no definite announcement concerning them can 
as yet be made. 


Regulations of Special Interest to Education 


The Surplus Property Board has thus far issued 
nine regulations, of which four are of special interest 
to educational institutions. 

Regulation I names the disposal agencies, gives 
lists of articles to be handled by each and the location 
of its field offices, and prescribes forms for use by 
Government agencies in declaring property surplus. 
Copies of this regulation and accompanying orders 
1, 2, and 3, were sent to chief State school officers by 
the Commissioner of Education on April 16, 1945, 
and a digest of these documents was published in 
Hicuer Epucation on May 15, 1945, and in Educa- 
tion for Victory on May 21, 1945. 

Regulation 2 establishes priorities of Government 
agencies and State and local governments (including 
tax-supported educational institutions) and contains 
lists of items in short supply and a form for use by 
the agencies covered by the regulation in reporting 
their needs for surplus property. Copies of this 
regulation were sent to chief State school officers on 
May 21, 1945, together with an OWI release con- 
cerning it and a sample “Notice of Available Prop- 
erty” of the U. S. Department of Commerce Office 
of Surplus Property. In the covering letter the 
Commissioner asked the chief State school officers to 
advise their local regional offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as to desirable mailing of these 
notices to institutions within their respective States. 
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Regulation 4 provides for disposal of aeronautical 
property to educational institutions (including insti. 
tutions which are tax-exempt but not tax-supported) 
for nonflight use. This regulation was outlined in 
Education for Victory on June 4, 1945. 

Regulation 5 provides for the disposal of surplus 
nonindustrial real property. This regulation makes 
provision for discounts to nonprofit educational and 
health institutions “because of benefits accrued to 
the United States.” It also provides that with the 
approval of the Board real property may be donated 
for educational or charitable purposes if it has no 
commercial value or if the cost of care and handling 
and disposition would exceed estimated proceeds, 


Department of Commerce Requests 
‘Consolidated Statements” 


The Commissioner of Education on July 21, 1945, 
advised the chief State school officers that the U. §. 
Department of Commerce Office of Surplus Property 
would make distribution through its regional offices 
of Form SPB-7 and the “List of Surplus Property,” 
the forms prescribed in SPB Regulation 2 for regis- 
tration of claimants and listing the needs of eligible 
agencies for surplus property. He called special 
attention to the instructions on this form concerning 
“Consolidated Statements,” saying that “Whenever 
consistent with current practice, it would appear not 
only desirable but essential that the ‘List of Surplus 
Property’ to be sent to a disposal agency present a 
consolidated estimate of needs for a number of local 
school units.” He asked that the chief State school 
officers consider the possibility of such registration 
in their States and notify the regional offices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce of the minimum 
number of Form SPB-7 and the “List of Surplus 
Property” to be sent by that office either to the 
office of the chief State school officer for redistribu- 
tion or directly to public school administrators and 
tax-supported institutions of higher learning. 


Future Services of the Office of Education 


The Office of Education is making every effort to 
be of assistance to the Surplus Property Board in 
devising regulations and procedures which will pro- 
tect and advance the legitimate interests of edu- 
cational institutions in surplus property disposal, 
and to keep the educational institutions informed 
of developments. It is hoped that the staff proposed 
in the plan and budget which have been submitted 
to the Surplus Property Board will be organized be- 
fore this issue of Higher Epucation is distributed. 
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National Roster Announces Service to Colleges 
and Universities 


The Director of the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, Dr. George A. Works, 
had made the following announcement to the presi- 
dents of higher education institutions: 

“Following its establishment in 1940, the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, with 
the cooperation of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the professional societies, and the National 
Selective Service, established a register of persons 
possessing scientific and specialized skills at the 
professional level. ‘The great majority of these 
registrants were not seeking positions nor did they 
wish to transfer to new positions. They were indi- 
viduals actuated by a desire to make their maximum 
contribution to the war effort. Originally, the Roster 
furnished names of these registrants only to the 
Army, Navy, and other branches of the Govern- 
ment. With the lapse of time, critical industries 
and colleges and universities were included in the 
list of agencies supplied with the names of registrants 
upon request. 

“These developments have led to the decision on 
the part of the Roster to continue not only this 
register of talent, but to develop a file of applicants 
available for positions in scientific and specialized 
fields. In this file we have the applications of persons 
qualified for research and teaching in colleges and 
universities, as well as applicants available for posi- 
tions in industry or government. Higher educational 
institutions are invited to use this Roster file as a 
source for recruitment of qualified personnel. 

“Under the conditions that have obtained in 
recent months, the main problem has been the inade- 
quacy of the supply of professional personnel pos- 
sessing the qualifications necessary for teaching, 
administrative, or research positions in colleges and 
universities. The slowly increasing number of pro- 
fessional men and women who are being released from 
service promises some improvement in that phase of 
the situation. To contribute to this end, the Roster 
has arranged with the Army and the Navy to dis- 
seminate information concerning the Roster among 
professional men and women as they are released 
from the armed forces. The Roster hopes by this 
means to add to the file of applicants the names of 
men and women leaving the armed forces who are 
qualified for college and university teaching and 
research positions. This source may be expected 
in time to add materially to the numbers available 
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through other channels. If at any time the Roster 
can be of service in assisting you to locate individuals 
qualified to become members of your faculty, please 
feel free to write me concerning your requirements.” 





American Council Plans Study of Army and 
Navy Educational Programs 


What civilian schools and colleges can learn from 
Army and Navy wartime educational techniques 
will be the subject of a 2-year investigation soon to 
begin under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. A grant of $150,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and the General 
Education Board has been received by the Council 
to carry on this work. 

The study will be under the direction of Dr. Alonzo 
G. Grace, Commissioner of Education of Connecticut, 
who has been granted a leave of absence from his 
post for this purpose. The headquarters of the 
study will be in Washington. A special commission 
of leading educators has been appointed to assist 
Dr. Grace and his staff. Members of the Com- 
mission will meet with the staff from time to time 
and will visit military and naval installations to 
observe training programs in operation. 

The study of the educational features of military 
training has been endorsed by both the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy and plans for 
the project are now being mapped out by the staff 
of the study in conjunction with Army and Navy 
officials. Among the subjects which have already 
been selected for study are the various procedures 
which the armed forces have used in the selection, 
classification, and assignment of personnel. Tests 
and testing procedures, rating scales, evaluation 
boards and the like will be studied. Other studies 
will include the techniques of curriculum construc- 
tion based upon job analysis, the emphasis on demon- 
stration and performance in teaching and continuous 
measurement of progress, new uses of printed mate- 
rials, visual and auditory aids and school equipment, 
training programs for leadership and for the training 
of teachers, physical education and health, short 
refresher courses and new fields for women. An 
analysis will also be made of the nonmilitary educa- 
tional activities such as those of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, and the Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps Institutes. The comprehensive 
library program of the services will also be studied. 
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New Jersey State Board Adopts Salary 
Schedule 


The State teachers college salary schedule for 10 
months of service recently adopted by the New 
Jersey State Board of Education, and the rules for 
its operation, follow in condensed form. 





























Mini Mini- | Maxi-| An- 
Position Minimum training pon ete — co ag = 
ary ary | ments 
Assistant instruc-| Bachelor’s degree. | Satisfactory to |$1,800/$2,400) 1 $120 
tor. Commissioner 
of Education. 
Instructor Master’s degree. 4 years. 2,400) 3,600) 2150 
Assistant pro- | Master’s degree | 8 years. 3,200) 4,400) 200 
fessor. plus 1 farther 
year approved 
graduate study. 
Associate pro- | Master's degree | 12 years. 4,000} 5,200) #200 
fessor. plus 2 further 
years approved 
graduate study 
or equivalent. 
Professor. Doctor’s degree or | 16 years. 4,800) 6,000} #200 
equivalent. 
1 For 5 years. 


2 For 8 years. 
3 For 6 years. 


Not more than 25 percent of the faculty shall be 
professors, not more than 40 percent shall be profes- 
sors and associate professors, and not more than 75 
percent shall be professors, associate professors, and 
assistant professors. 

The annual increments are not automatic; they are 
subject to legislative appropriations and the perform- 
ance of satisfactory service. In case the president 
of the college, after consultation with the head of the 
department concerned and the dean of instruction 
or the vice president, deems the services of a teacher 
as unsatisfactory, he is required so to notify the 
teacher on or before February 1. 

A candidate for promotion is to be judged by the 
head of his department, the dean of instruction or 
vice president, and the president, in accordance with 
criteria made known to college staff members. The 
president makes recommendations to the Commis- 
sioner of Education concerning promotions. 

It is suggested that “in considering salary incre- 
ments and promotions, the president of the college 
may well take into account recreation, advanced 
study, research, travel, writing, and other types of 
self improvement utilized by the teacher during the 
summer months.” Faculty members are required 
annually in September to present “all evidence of 
professional study during the preceding year.” 

Faculty members shall be retired no later than the 
close of the college year during which they become 
65 years of age, this provision to be put into effect 
gradually over a period of 5 years. 
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Hall of Fame for Great Americans* 


The coming November will see the selection of not 
to exceed 7 candidates for the Hall of Fame on Uni- 
versity Heights in New York. Already in the great 
colonnade overlooking the Harlem River are to be 
found the bronze busts of 66 men and 7 women who 
have been accorded this honor. 

The Electoral College, composed of more than 100 
persons representing many important groups and 
every State in the Nation, is appointed by the 
Senate of New York University and every 5 years 
determines the choices. They receive nominations 
which are sent in by any interested citizen up to 
April first of the year of the election. These nomi- 
nations of persons who have been dead at least 25 
years must be accompanied by adequate documen- 
tary material explaining on what ground the proposal 
is made. A successful candidate must receive at 
least three-fifths of the votes of the college. 

To assist the electors in their choices, a committee 
of 21 is appointed from their number to make a 
preliminary survey of the large list of names com- 
monly submitted. The votes of this committee are 
indicated on the final ballot sent to the entire 
Electoral College. 

Guided by these suggestions and by all the other 
evidence they can gather, the electors then deter- 
mine, each for himself, those names in the entire list 
which he feels should be chosen for the Hall. It 
often happens that a candidate who fails in one 
election succeeds in a subsequent election. 

By this process eccentric and unworthy choices 
are fairly certain to be prevented. An occasional 
person of outstanding distinction, but not widely 
known, may fail of selection. On the whole, how- 
ever, election to the Hall is a sure mark of true 
eminence and of highly important human service. 





Quarterly List of New Books 


THE Library of Congress has begun the publica- 
tion of the United States Quarterly Book List. ‘This 
action implements the recommendation of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
(Buenos Aires, 1936) to the effect that each American 
Republic issue a quarterly bulletin giving biblio- 
graphical notice of recently published works of a 
scientific, historical, literary, or artistic nature, the 
bulletin to be distributed and exchanged among the 
Republics by suitable Government agencies. 


*Upon request, supplied by James R. Angell, director of the 
Hall of Fame. 
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For purposes of the publication a book has been 
defined as “‘a bound volume of one hundred or more 
pages, but provided that exceptions as to minimum 
length might be made, especially for volumes of 
poetry and for concise tools of reference and re- 
search.” Only books published originally in the 
United States and available for general distribution 
are included. The classes automatically excluded 
are: Light fiction, juveniles, work and craft books 
and manuals, textbooks, translations, reprints, and 
periodicals as distinguished from serials, but oc- 
casionally individual items of outstanding merit in 
these classes may be listed. 

The basic source list for eligible books is the copy- 
right deposit record and the list of Government 
publications. Although the Book List is wide in 
scope, it is highly selective and therefore not fully 
inclusive or exhaustive. It is intended to be useful 
to persons wishing to keep abreast of current con- 
tributions of the United States in the fields covered. 

Information concerning each book listed includes 
a main entry, a descriptive annotation prepared by a 
specialist in the particular field, and, if information 
is available, a biographical sketch of the author. 
The annotation is primarily descriptive of the 
subject matter of the book and the method of 
treatment, with comment on any special emphasis 
or particular contribution the book makes to the 
general field. 

The publication may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 35 cents a 
copy; $1.25 per volume, domestic; $1.75 per volume, 
foreign. The numbers for March 1945 and June 
1945 have been issued. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Accredited Schools of Architecture 


The release by the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board of a list of accredited schools of 
architecture on May 1, 1945, marked the achieve 
ment of a goal toward which the Board has been 
working for the past 5 years. 

Unlike the lists of other accrediting agencies in 
both the general higher educational and professional 
and technical fields, the list of the National Archi- 
tectural Accrediting Board is not composed of 
institutions accredited by the Board as meeting a 
set of standards or requirements set up by the 








Board as a basis for accrediting. By the terms of 
its charter the Board may not “set up or publish 
any standards.” Quoting from the Board’s report 
for 1945: “Its procedure has been to let the schools 
themselves set standards, by comparing their relative 
achievement in respect to the various items, and to 
judge them by the way in which their over-all 
pattern of achievement compares with the majority 
practice.” 

Since 1942 the Board has carried on an intensive 
study to determine a sound basis for accrediting. 
It states: “After much experimentation, about 70 
items relating to budgets, facilities, students, curric- 
ulum, and faculty were selected as having some 
significance in appraising the worth of a school. 
Fifty of these items are factual and are derived 
from reports submitted by the schools. Twenty 
other items attempt to expore the so-called in- 
tangibles, and are derived from the visitor’s personal 
observations.” 

Explaining further the procedure of the Board, 
the report says: 

“To facilitate the Board’s judgment, pattern 
maps were devised showing the achievement of each 
school as compared with all the others. . . The 
current list of accredited schools is submitted as one 
including those schools which, judging by past 
performance, present conditions, and future pros- 
pects, provide sufficient budgets, faculties, facilities, 
and curricula to give reasonable assurance of 
effective training.” 

The following institutions are on the Board’s 
first accredited list, which will be revised next year 
and annually thereafter: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Ohio State University, Columbus. 

University of Oregon, Eugene. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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University of Texas, Austin. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Dental Schools Accredited 


After a survey of dental schools, which required 
several years to complete, the Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental Association has 
issued a list of accredited schools. The list which 
follows is the first one of accredited dental schools 
available since 1938, when the Council voted to 
discontinue use of the classification of dental schools 


made earlier by the Dental Educational Council of 
America. 


The schools are accredited as “approved” and as 


“provisionally approved.” Provisional approval is 
indicated by an asterisk (*). 


*School of Dentistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

College of Dentistry, University of California, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

*College of Dentistry, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

*School of Dentistry, Georgetown University, .Washington, 
D.C. 

*College of Dentistry, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

*Atilanta-Southern Dental College, School of Dentistry, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chicago College of Dental Surgery, School of Dentistry, Loyola 
University, Chicago, III. 
Dental School, Northwestern University, Chicago, III. 
College of Dentistry, University of Illinois, Chicago. 
School of Dentistry, Indiana University, Indianapolis. 
College of Dentistry, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
School of Dentistry, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
*School of Dentistry, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Dental School, University 
of Maryland, Baltimore. 
Dental School, Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 
*School of Dentistry, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
School of Dentistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
School of Dentistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Kansas City-Western Dental College, School of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, Kansas City, ..-0. 

*School of Dentistry, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

School of Dentistry, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

College of Dentistry, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

School of Dental and Oral Surgery, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

*College of Dentistry, New York University, New York. 

School of Dentistry, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

College of Dentistry, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

School of Dentistry, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

*School of Dentistry, University of Oregon, Portland. (Formerly 
School of Dentistry, North Pacific College of Oregon, Port- 
land.) 

*School of Dentistry, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Thomas W. Evans Museum and Dental Institute School of 
Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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School of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

School of Dentistry, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn, 

College of Dentistry, University of Tennessee, Memphis. 
*School of Dentistry, University of Texas, Houston. 

School of Dentistry, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 

Dental School, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Harvard School of Dental Medicine was not 
included in the original survey. It will be con. 
sidered for approval at a later date. 


Administrative Reorganization at Chicago 


For some time the University of Chicago has had 
a president and three vice presidents. In order to 
spread further the work and responsibility of admin- 
istration the university, in a general administrative 
reorganization effective July 2, divided main re 
sponsibility between a chancellor, who is the prin- 
cipal officer and executive head, and a president 
who is responsible to the chancellor. Three vice 
presidents, also responsible to the chancellor, have 
charge of specific phases of the university’s admin 
istration. One is vice president and dean of the 
faculties; another, vice president in charge of 
business affairs; the third, vice president in charge of 
development. An assistant to the chancellor is in 
charge of special projects. 

In announcing the reorganization, President 
(now Chancellor) Hutchins said: ‘The chief execu- 
tive officer of a university cannot give his undivided 
attention to fundamental questions because so many 
demands unrelated to his educational and admin- 
istrative responsibilities are made on him simply 
because of his title. By having a chancellor and a 
president it is hoped that the president, by virtue 
of his title and importance, will be able to take over 
much of this work. The chancellor then will be 
free to plan for and administer the university as a 
whole through a well coordinated group of officers 
who have definitely defined responsibilities.” 


Colgate’s Plan 


Colgate University expects to put into effect in 
the fall of 1946 a revised plan of education upon 
which a committee of the faculty has been working 
for the past 2 years. The plan will emphasize a core 
curriculum of seven closely integrated subjects; 
increased emphasis on underclass preceptorial work, 
including individual attention to the student’s use 
of English, and the use of the problem method of 
teaching wherever feasible. 

The core curriculum which will spread over the 
4 years and take about 40 percent of the student’s 
time, will be under university rather than depart- 
mental auspices. It will include Natural Sciences, 








Public Affairs, Philosophy and Religion, the Fine 
Arts, Foreign Areas and Cultures, English Com- 
munication, and Dynamics of Freedom. The last- 
named course, given in the senior year, will aim to 
make a coherent whole of the student’s 4 years of 
work. 

Use of the problem method of teaching, President 
Case expects, will serve several ends: “. . . the 
teacher will be made to realize that his teaching 
materials must be fresh and realistic. Second, the 
student will be required increasingly, as he will be 
throughout his career, to proceed from the particular 
to the general and to learn how to bring all his 
knowledge and experience to bear upon actual 
problems. Finally, teacher and student alike will 
be encouraged to bridge the gap between practice 
and theory by relating the latter constantly to the 
concrete problems confronting our world.” 

The revised program will feature also a more 
selective admissions procedure, 104 national and 
regional scholarships and a coordinated program of 
student aid, general examinations over the first 2 
years of study as a prerequisite to advanced study, 
topical and interdepartmental as well as depart- 
mental majors for upperclassmen, seminars for upper- 
classmen, and comprehensive examinations for sen- 
iors over their major fields. 


Oregon’s Program in Basic Liberal Studies 


A new major curriculum in Basic Liberal Studies, 
designed to lay a substantial foundation for under- 
standing the literature, science, and history of civili- 
zation, will be put into effect by the University of 
Oregon in the fall quarter of 1946-47. The curricu- 
lum, in which the greater part of the student’s 
work must be selected from a restricted list of courses, 
will lead to a bachelor of arts degree. 

Under this program a student, during his fresh- 
man and sophomore years, must complete 8 year 
sequences selected from a list of courses involving 5 
fundamental fields of study—foreign language, lit- 
erature, science, mathematics, and social science. 
At the same time, he must satisfy the general uni- 
versity requirements in English composition, phys- 
ical education, health education, and military science. 
High-school preparation in a foreign language is 
necessary for admission to the curriculum, inasmuch 
as the foreign language list includes only second- 
year language courses. In the literature field, all 
students will be required to take Shakespeare and a 
l-year sequence in Latin, German, French, Spanish, 
or English literature. In science, 2-year sequences 
selected from physics, chemistry, zoology and botany 
are required, along with a year sequence in mathe- 


matics. In the social sciences, a survey of modern 
European history and a year sequence selected from 
anthropology, economics, geology, political science, 
psychology or sociology are required. 

In the junior and senior years the student will be 
required to complete nine l-year sequences selected 
from courses listed in 17 different departments, not 
more than 2 of which may be chosen from any one 
department. Not all courses offered by the depart- 
ments are acceptable; only those bearing upon the 
objectives of the program. The aim is to secure a 
very wide distribution of the student’s work even 
in the upper division. 

This program is designed primarily for those 
students who are adequately prepared through their 
secondary school courses for further study in the 
traditional liberal arts subjects. Only students in 
the upper 30 percent of entering freshmen are 
eligible to register in the new curriculum. 


Bates Plan 


Bates College is putting into effect this fall a pro- 
gram intended to achieve “three broad educational 
goals: (1) To provide each student with an under- 
standing and appreciation of the main fields of 
human knowledge; (2) to give each student a se- 
quence of liberal arts courses that provide the 
foundation for a successful career; and (3) to help 


each student develop attitudes and abilities with- 
out which no amount of knowledge can produce an 
educated individual.” 

Each student will take during his college course a 
basic core of 53 hours of work, classified as to gen- 
eral content as follows: natural sciences, 9 hours; 
social sciences, 9 hours; philosophy and religion, 6 
hours; English and literature, 12 hours; cultural 
heritage, 12 hours; psychology, 3 hours; and 
hygiene, 2 hours. 

From the beginning of his course the student is 
encouraged to choose a definite goal and to plan 
his course accordingly. He is aided by guidance 
and placement officers, who attempt to broaden his 
vocational interests and to stimulate his thinking so 
that he can make a tentative decision on his future 
career by the end of his freshman year. Then, with 
the assistance of a member of the Educational 
Guidance and Curriculum Committee, he works out 
a definite program for the remaining 3 years of his 
college course including both basic core materials 
and courses best suited to the plans for his life work. 
As he approaches graduation he is helped by the 
placement bureau to secure a position in the field of 
his choice, or by his major department to enter a 
graduate school. 
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Building Construction Curriculum 


Foreseeing the needs and opportunities in the 
field of building construction, the School of Archi- 
tecture and the Arts of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute has adopted a 4-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of bachelor of building construction. 
The course aims to give sound collegiate training 
to those intending to become building contractors, 
material manufacturers, dealers, or service repre- 
sentatives, and building inspectors for municipali- 
ties or insurance companies. 

The curriculum, which was adopted after detailed 
study of the needs and opportunities in the field, was 
submitted to a number of leading contractors for 
suggestions. It includes strong sequences of courses 
in mathematics, physics, structural theory, build- 
ing construction, and applied economics. It pro- 
cides for several technical electives which permit 
the student to take advanced work according to his 
special interests. All courses are regular collegiate 
courses. ‘Those in structural theory and construc- 
tion are the same as given in the 5-year program 
in architecture, including a structural option. 

The curriculum, like those in engineering and 
many other fields at the institute, is offered under 
the cooperative plan. 


Missouri Extends Opportunity for Research 


To give more time for research to members of the 
staff, the University of Missouri has tried the experi- 
ment during the summer session of 1945 of appoint- 
ing as research professors those who preferred to do 
research instead of teaching. A member of the staff 
desiring to take advantage of this opportunity made 
application to the University Research Council and 
after approval was free to devote full time to his 
research problem. At the conclusion of the summer 
session, he will submit a brief report to the University 
Research Council for approval. The plan was 
adopted to supplement the university’s program of 
sabbatical leave by allowing more frequent periods 
for uninterrupted research, as well as to give oppor- 
tunity for research to younger members of the staff 
not eligible for sabbatical leave. 


Florida Students to Get Scholarships 


State scholarships totaling $415,000 a year have 
been provided for use at the three State colleges of 
Florida. Intended primarily for students in teacher- 
training courses, the following scholarships are avail- 
able for use in the fall terms of the State colleges: 
(1) Senatorial scholarships of $200 a year for one 
man and one woman from each of the 38 senatorial 





districts of the State; and (2) the Amos Lewis 
scholarships (so designated by the State Board of 
Education), $200 a year to 500 students. Award of 
the scholarships is based on competitive examinations 
held about mid-August in every county of the State, 
Summer-school scholarships of $75 a month are 
available also. 


Utah’s New Graduate School 


The Utah State Agricultural College has announced 
the organization of a graduate school and the ap. 
pointment of Dr. Bert Lorin Richards, formerly 
head of the department of botany and plant pathol- 
ogy, to the deanship of the school. At present, only 
the master’s degree has been provided for, but it is 
expected that within a year or two plans will be 
effected for giving the Ph.D. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
U. S. Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing remit 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Federal Government Funds for Education, 1942-43 
and 1943-44, by Timon Covert. Washington, D. 
C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 34 p. 
(Leaflet No. 76) 10 cents. Free copies available. 

Covers: (1) regularly recurring appropriations for education; 
(2) emergency funds allotted to education; (3) funds allotted by 
law to certain States; and (4) funds for education activities of the 
Federal Government. The amounts are shown by States and 
Territories for the funds allotted to those areas. 


Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 
1944-45. Washington, D. C., Vocational Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1945. 13 p. multilith. 
(Vocational Division, Misc. 2557-Rev.) Limited 
number of free copies available. 

Lists by institution, for 371 colleges and universities, the: 
(1) enrollments in home economics; (2) number of home economics 
faculty members and home economics majors; (3) vocations or 
professions for which the undergraduate program provides prep- 
aration; (4) facilities for certain types of experiences; and (5) the 
person in charge of home economics. 

Social Leadership, by C. F. Klinefelter and Charles 
T. Battin. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
(Vocational Division 


Printing Office, 1945. 42 p. 
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Bulletin No. 231; Defense Training Series No. 4). 
10 cents. Free copies available. 


A reissue of a bulletin originally published in multilith form in 
1940. Outlines discussion techniques for preparing men and 
women for leadership. 


Use of Training Aids in the Armed Services, by a 
U. S. Office of Education Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Materials, R. C. M. 
Flynt, chairman. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 35 p. (Bulletin 1945, 
No. 9). 10 cents. Limited number of free copies 
available. 


Report of a committee of 11 staff members of the U. S. Office of 
Education appointed by the Commissioner to examine the teach- 
ing aids and subject-matter materials developed by the War 
Department and the Navy Department with a view to determining 
their possible usefulness in programs for civilian education and 
training. Contains a brief description of training in the armed 
services, a discussion of the use of training aids and devices in 
the armed services, a statement on how the Army Air Forces 
acquaints civilian educators with available training aids and de- 
vices, and a bibliography. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Data for Counselors, by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, Cora Taylor, and Harold Goldstein. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 36 p. (Bulletin No. 817). 10 cents. 


A joint publication of the Occupational Outlook Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. A handbook of Census information selected for use in 
guidance programs, and arranged for the convenience of counselors 
and others engaged in giving vocational information to veterans, 
young people in schools, and adults. In 4 parts: Use of Census 
occupational data in guidance work; suggestions for interpreting 
Census data; definitions and explanations; and summaries of occu- 
pational data from the Census, including employment status of 
the population, major occupation groups, class of worker, and other 
pertinent data. Selected references, and index of occupations. 


Office of Scientific Research and Development. 
Science: The Endless Frontier. A Report to the Pres- 
ident by Vannevar Bush, July 1945. Washington, 
D.C., U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1945. 184p. 
30 cents. ~ 


Report made upon request of President Roosevelt concerning 
plans for research. Contains a series of recommendations by 
Dr. Bush, including a proposal that the Federal Government 
establish the National Research Foundation. Contains also 
reports of: (1) Medical Advisory Committee; (2) Committee on 
Science and the Public Welfare; (3) Committee on Discovery and 
Development of Scientific Talent; and (4) Committee on Publica- 
tion of Scientific Information. 


War Manpower Commission. Bureau of Training. 
Guide to Counseling Materials, by Walter J. Greenleaf 
and Winston Riley, Jr. 1945. 37 p. Free upon 


request to War Manpower Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


A joint publication of the Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission, and the U. S. Office of Education. Contains se- 
lected WMC publications useful to counselors in school and to 
adults. Annotations and facsimile pages of various publications 
serve to give the reader a picture of materials available. All of 
the publications are useful to State supervisors of occupational 
information and guidance, city and county directors of guidance, 
counselor-trainers, counselors of veterans, and other adults, and 
school and public libraries. Certain of the publications are indi- 
cated as being particularly useful to those who counsel individ- 
uals in schools and to teachers of occupations classes. 


Pan American Union. Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation. The Universities of Colombia, by 
Katherine Lenore Morgan. Higher Education in 
Latin America, Vol. 3. Washington, D. C., 1945. 
130 p. mimeo. 50 cents. 

The third of a series describing the universities of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The first two volumes describe the universities of 
Argentina and Chile respectively. Outlines the organization, 
curriculum, degree-granting program, and the library and other 
facilities of each of the institutions of higher education in Colombia 





Pamphlets 


The Baconian Lectures on Aims and Progress of 
Research in the State University of Iowa, 1944. 
Iowa City, Ia., State University of Iowa, 1945. 
134 p. (Series on Aims and Progress of Research 
No. 77; Study Series No. 410). May be obtained 
from the Department of Publications for $1.00. 

Contains an introduction and a series of 10 lectures, each by a 
different person, on the theme “Achievements in Research in the 
University of lowa During the Decade Preceding Pearl Harbor.” 
The fields covered are: Physical sciences, biological sciences, 
history and political science, language and literature, psycho- 
logical sciences, education, economics and sociology, speech and 
the fine arts, engineering, and medicine. 

Education Steps Up Living Standards, by Harold 
F. Clark. Prepared for the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Chamber of :Commerce of the United States. 
Washington, D. C., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1945. 20p. 10 cents. 

Compares 5 poor countries with 5 rich ones to see why some are 
poor and some are rich; presents evidence to show why a country 
that wants to raise its level of income should increase its education 
and technical training. 


Educational Programs for Veterans; Special Em- 
phasis on Noncollegiate Education. Reprint from 
the Official Report—1945, American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association of the U. S., 1945. 
50 p. 10 cents. 


Report of a work conference, February 26 to 28, 1945, on the 
education of veterans. Deals with such topics as: (1) The edu- 
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cational needs, rights, and benefits of veterans, (2) guidance and 
counseling services; (3) facilities and their approval; and (4) 
curriculum and methods of instruction. 


On General and Liberal Education—A Symposium. 
Association for General and Liberal Education, 
Bulletin No. 1. 1427 Webster St. NW., Washington, 
D. C., The Association, 1945. 127 p. $1.00. 

Contains 28 papers, each by a different author, on topics related 


to general education, and a selected bibliography on general and 
liberal education in nonprofessional journals for the year 1944. 


Junior College Salary Study, by Henry G. Badger 
and Walter C. Eells. Washington, D. C., American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1945. 14 p. 25 
cents. 

A summary of salaries of junior college presidents, deans, and 


instructors; also includes a few salary schedules and some prin- 
ciples to be observed in drawing up such schedules. 


The Junior College in Illinois, by Coleman R. 
Griffith. Urbana, Ill., The University of Illinois 
Press, 1945. 247 p. $1.00. 


Against the background of development in other States this 
volume analyzes the need for tax-supported junior colleges in 
Illinois. The nature and administrative control of the proposed 
junior colleges is predicated on economic and cultural conditions 
in the State. The report was prepared for the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Illinois. 


On Liberal Education. Commencement address 
by Richard Krautheimer. Bulletin of Vassar Col- 
lege, Vol. 35, No. 2. April 1945. 11 p. 


A discussion of some problems and questions regarding liberal 
education for a liberal democracy. 


Books 


Teaching in Colleges and Universities, with Special 
Reference to Dentistry, by Lloyd E. Blauch and 
Associates. 1121 West Michigan St., Indianapolis 2, 
Ind., American Association of Dental Schools, 1945. 
341 p, $2.50. 


Although making some-reference to dentistry, the book deals 
broadly with teaching at the college and university level. The 18 
chapters cover such topics as interpretations of learning, the work 
of the teacher, the lecture method, discussion methods, individual- 
ized methods, laboratory exercises and demonstrations as means 
of instruction, writing and reading as means of instruction, and the 
encouragement of good teaching. 


Junior College Accounting Manual, by Henry G. 
Badger. Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education and American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1945. 128 p. $2.50. 

A companion volume to Mills’ Accounting Manual for Colleges 
and Miles’ Manual of Teachers College Accounting. Contains 
recommendations for a specialized system of accounts for a junior 
college; also includes suggestions on budgeting and reporting. 
Includes a check list of equipment and supplies and a glossary of 
accounting terminology. 
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Pro and Con of the Ph. D., by Carroll Atkinson, 


Boston 15, Meador Publishing Company, 1945, 
172 p. $2. 


Quotes extensively from the professional literature since 190) 
under the following headings: Historical backgrounds, honorary 
and fake Ph. D.’s, pro and con of prescribed requirements, Catholic 
criticisms, proposed reforms. The volume brings together 
relevant material from scattered and often inaccessible sources 


General Education in a Free Society. Report of the 
Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University, 1945. 267 p. $2. 


Presents the thinking of the 12 members of the University Com. 
mittee and numerous associates and consultants on the objectives 
of a general education in a free society. Includes: Discussions of 
education in the United States; the theory of general education; 
problems of diversity; areas of general education—the secondary 
schools; general education at Harvard College; and general educa 
tion in the community. Confined to secondary and college 
education. The primary emphasis is “upon preparation for life in 
the broad sense of completeness as a human being.” 
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